HENRY    IV
doubly anxious for the Church's approval, and in order to obtain it readily acquiesced in their fierce persecution of the Lollards and other heretics, and his reign has the unenviable distinction of being the one in which the law ** De Heretico Comburendo " first appeared on the statute book and the first in which a heretic was ever burnt in England. Although by these and similar concessions to religious prejudice he succeeded in gaining the support of the Church, the loyalty of the great nobles by whose aid he had gained his crown soon proved far more difficult to retain, and in 1403 he was faced with a formidable revolt in the North, led his former allies the Percies and assisted by the Welsh, with whom the late King had always been popular. This he was successful in crushing at the battle of Shrewsbury but was nevertheless forced to undertake a further campaign against the Welsh the next year. In 1405 another rebellion broke out in the North, and although he suppressed it without much difficulty he was compelled to execute the Archbishop of York, an act which troubled still further a conscience that was already overburdened. The strain and worry of these events now began seriously to affect the King's health and for the remainder of his reign Henry was almost a complete invalid. He had married as his second wife Joan of Navarre, and his son by his first wife, Henry, afterwards Henry V, was soon on bad terms with his stepmother, which made his relations with his father, who rightly or wrongly suspected him of concealing an unfilial impatience to succeed, exceptionally painful and difficult. At last in
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